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taunted them with pseudo-serious comments until the battle
royal started. A number of young women journalists,
musicians, writers had joined the group; after supper
there was music, singing, and dancing. Mrs. Ninetta .
Eames's niece, Clara Charmian Kittredge, was back from
Europe. She was an accomplished pianist, and Jack liked
to sit on the bench beside her while she played and sang.

After the music, when the crowd was in a quiet mood,
Jack brought forth the manuscripts he had written during
the week. Seated in a leather chair in the now darkened
room, the pages illumined only by the flickering light of the
open fire, he read to his friends while they listened attentively.
This was followed by an hour or two of solid literary
discussion, and then Jack once again started the fun, bringing
out the cards and arranging those games in which the most
laughter and excitement could be evoked. He laughed
lustily at every turn of luck, and at the winning or losing of
a pot would become as excited as a child. Men who attended
these Wednesday open houses still remember them as the
most delightful and stimulating nights of their lives.

There was always a gallon of sour red Italian wine for
those who wanted to drink it, but no whisky. It had been
eight or nine years since Jack had done any serious drinking.
When going into the Klondike he had carried a quart of
Scotch over Chilkoot Pass; six months later he had pulled
the cork for the first time, so that the whisky might be used
as an anaesthetic, half of it going down the throat of Doctor
Harvey, the other half down a man whose leg the doctor
was amputating. The patient lived.

Early in the year McClure had suggested that Jack now
had published enough stories to put out a second collection
of his Alaskan tales. In May The God of His Fathers appeared.
Though there is no single story in it to equal the brilliance
of "An Odyssey of the North," the volume has a more
consistent level of excellence than his first. Jack carried
further his revolution in story-telling, making a rigid
elimination of non-essentials, of the gingerbread fagade.
He stripped the form to fit the action. In these stories he